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fancy suggests, while the crop to be made must
take care of itself, or be taken care of by the
* white-folks/"1 This statement is not so true of
the negroes of the Upper South, many of whom
are more intelligent, and have developed foresight
and self-reliance.

The theory that there is an organized conspiracy
over the whole South to keep the negro in a stale of
peonage is frequently advanced by ignorant or dis-
ingenuous apologists for the negro, but tin's belief
cannot be defended. The merchants usually pre-
fer to sell for cash, and more* and more of them are
reluctant to sell on credit. In some cotton towns
no merchant will sell on credit, and the landlord is
obliged to furnish supplies to those who cannot pay*
The landowners generally would much prefer a
group of prosperous permanent tenants who could
be depended upon to give some thought to the crop
of the future as well as to that of the presenl. In
the South as a whole the negro finds little difficulty
in buying land> if he can make a moderate first pay-
ment. It is true that some are cheated by the
merchant or the landlord. Prices charged for sup-
plies are too high, and the prices credited for crops
are too low, but the debtors are hardly swindled to

1 Stone, Studies in the Am&rwan ROM Pro&ltm. p. 188